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Grant had chosen James F. Wilson, of Iowa, as Secre-
tary of State and Wilson had accepted the appointment.
He had been a leading member of the House and chair-
man of its Judiciary Committee, and had been consulted
by Grant on the most important matters connected with
his duties as Secretary of War ad interim, including
his correspondence with Andrew Johnson after he had
resigned that office. Wilson had declined a reelection to
Congress because he wished to retire from public life,
and he accepted the appointment offered by Grant with
reluctance and only at the urgent solicitation of the latter.

Washburne had been promised the office of Minister
to France. When he knew that Wilson was to be ap-
pointed Secretary of State, he went to Grant and asked
that the appointment of Secretary might be conferred
upon himself temporarily so as to give him prestige in his
office as Minister. Grant saw no objection to this, but
he asked Wilson's permission first. Wilson did not relish
the proposition, but he consented, on condition that
Washburne should not take any action as Secretary,
either in the way of appointments to office or the an-
nouncement of policies. As soon as Washburne had been
confirmed by the Senate, he began to make appointments
and announce policies, and Grant did not immediately
call him to order. Wilson accordingly notified Grant that
as the conditions had been broken he would not now
accept the office. Grant then compelled Washburne to
resign. But meanwhile Wilson had gone to New York en
route to his home in Iowa, and a messenger (A. D. Rich-
ardson) was sent after him by Grant to urge him to change
his mind; he declined to do so, in terms, however, which
preserved their friendship unimpaired.1

1 Mr. Wilson communicated these facts to me at the time of their occurrence,
and the correctness of this narrative has been confirmed by Major-General
GrenvUle M. Dodge, who was then in close communication with both parties.oting came,
